ANTHONY TROLLOPE

country houses, the hunting squirearchy, and a way of
living that followed peaceably and unthinkingly the lead
from cathedral and parsonage. It was not accidental that
Trollope wrote chiefly of the Church and the squires, but
do you think he would have written of them today, now
that the moral ascendancy of the Church is dead with the
War, and the squires are being taxed from the land? He
had to be careful, perhaps, and not merely on his own
account, since publishers and printers also have a hand in
the production of books. Remember that a serial of his
was refused in anguish by the editor of Good Words
because its heroine went to a dance, and that he had a
warm time defending himself from the attacks of one of
his lifelong readers who was shocked at finding Lady
Glencora in Can You Forgive Her? contemplating adultery.
You may indeed come to the conclusion that Trollope
knew pretty well what he was about, for you find him in
his Autobiography summing up Framley Parsonage as an
unusually courageous publisher's reader might have done:

The story was thoroughly English. There was a little fox hunting
and a little tuft hunting, some Christian virtues and some Christian
cant. There was no heroism and no villainy. There was much
Church, but more love-making.

The novel, in any case, had then a very different and a
narrower range than the novel of today, -when there are
attempts to extend it, to ally it with other forms, to vary
its pace and its objectives, and to set it towards points of
the compass hitherto unexplored. They are not few who
believe that it is evolving towards a different form, and
will within a decade or two leave its old shell behind it, to
die the death into some new and glorious life. But there
were no such considerations then. The novel would have
been unthinkable if it had been more than a story, and the
story entirely foreign if it had been much more than a
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